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I cannot write a biography, and my opinion is of no
value, but Emerson was one of the supermen I have
met. He seemed to glorify everything with which he
came into contact. Like all great men, he was sur-
rounded with a lot of worshipers, most of them inferiors,
and, as Henry James says, these Concord figures were
not so interesting in themselves as that Emerson thought
them so. He was the kind of man who "rendered
the commonplace sacred."

He was always a teacher or a preacher, whether he
remained in the Church or not. He spoke of Shake-
speare as "our man" and Homer as the "old man,"
showing that by training his mind "he stood with
one mental foot on Homer and the other, with us,
on Shakespeare. He could have been a great lyricist,
but, as Henry Adams remarks, there is no rhythm
in New England; the climate will not permit it. Emer-
son was ashamed of his love of beauty, rhythm, and
lyricism, as being not quite true to New England. Like
Renan, he blossomed the more fully when surrounded
by beautiful women. He married two. To me he
seems a very shrewd Yankee. Look at the depth of his
thought in "Lovers, preserve your strangeness."

It was because he talked to a great number of his
own ilk that he penetrated America's thought so easily.
I agree with Matthew Arnold that Emerson was the
first essayist of the nineteenth century.

The Concord literati are gone, the town has com*
pletdy changed, but the Old Manse is still there, holding
many secrets. Not the least interesting of these was
uncovered in about '81, when the house was torn up
to put a bow window in the corner of the southeast